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Spring is Here 


’T'his sixth Spring' of the war is the Spring 
^ of Promise—the long-awaited Spring 
- heralding Victory and Peace. From a Winter 
. of Discontent we are emerging into a season 
of fulfilment. No one can see far ahead 
in the affairs of the world, but at least this 
is certain, that the Spring of 1945 not only 
brings the final triumph of the United Nations 
to its assured certainty, but ushers in the 
period of peacemaking and world reconstruc¬ 
tion. ‘ 

At this time when the sap is rising in tree and 
bush, and, indeed, all Nature is astir, so a 
new hope is rising in the affairs of man. Those 
who have seen ahead of them little but bleak 
prospects and lowering skies now.begin to see 
spacious blue skies and signs of clearer 
•horizons. Out of the numb and stagnant 
life of mankind, chilled and horrified by years 
of strife, there again comes the cry to "‘lift 
your'eyes unto the hills,” to catch the breath 
of a new day which is gently warming the. 
bare boughs and reviving flower and bush. 

yuE Spring of 1945 will be memorable in 
the history of man for the founding of the 
new organisation of world relationship at 
San Francisco. It is to the lasting honour 
of the United Nations that they have laboured 
not only for victory but for peace even in the 
days when victory was remote. Now that 
victory is within their reach, the United 
Nations are preparing not only to lay sound 
foundations but to erect some strong walls 
of the building of peace. We c^hot expect 
the San Francisco conference to complete 
every part of that building. Our vision is 
of every future generation adding its own 
contribution to the ways of peace among men. 
We hope to see as lively an inventiveness in 
the ways of peace as in the ways of war, an 
inventiveness in which various countries'will 
outstrip each other in their zeal to serve the, 
common cause. 

This springtime will see the dream of 
universal brotherhood brought into the realms 
of practical politics where hopes and visions 
must be clothed in the real garments of every¬ 
day work. 


Mankind’s age-old dream has been of the 
dawning of a day of universal peace and 
brotherhood. These recent years of suffering 
and tragedy have made us realise that hopes 
and dreams are not enough without practical 
achievement inspired and uplifted by the 
determination of the world’s common people. 
Suffering and death have been universal: 
Let the will to a practical, righteous peace be 
universal. Let our wartime discipline be 
our mentor. This peace will have been 
bought at a great price—the agony of thirty 
years of hatred and war—a price which must 
make it of infinite value in the eyes of this 
generation. 

gUT human, memories are short. Time is 
a great healer of wounds, a great dispeller 
of gloom. Let this be our warning against 
over-optimism. We must so forge the work¬ 
ing machinery of our new world structure that 
it will endure the challenges of evil men in the 
years to come. We must equip bur ideals 
and hopes with power to make them respected, 
and with power to bring men into obedience 
to them. This is practical peacemaking of 
the highest, most enduring kind. The peace 
which will weather the storms of the years to 
come must be founded not only on the hopes 
of a few but on the permanent will of all, and 
this must be expressed in the working 
of a world organisation of which all are 
members. 

Here then is the hope of this Spring. It 
brings^us to-the practical beginnings of a new 
world. . Out bf the darkness some bright, 
clear light is visible which up to this moment 
has been- only a promise. It means that 
ordinary men can again begin to breathe in 
freedom, and that out of the prison houses 
the prisoners can be liberated with an assurance 
of freedom to live and grow. 

gpRiNGTiME is the/most welcome of all the 
seasons. It is the herald of the glorious 
sum^mer. Let us all now set our hands and 
hearts to making this world a garden in which 
all the noblest flowers of men’s mind shall 
blossom in ever-increasing glory. 



A Young Champion 

Miss Betty Sedgvyick of Sedbergh; aged 16, 
and her mo friends with whom she won three 
first prizes at a recent Yorkshire competition. 


An American Plan For Peace a Little German 


Soldier Craftsmen 


American churchmen have been 
in conference framing their 
hopes for an organisation to 
secure the world’s peace. In a 
“message to the churches” the 
conference urged the United 
Nations to clarify their attitude 
on post-war treatment of Ger¬ 
many and Japan, to remove 
the “power and will’* of those 
countries to wage war but not 
to be “vindictive,” to encourage 
liberal German and Japanese 
elements for the re-education of 
their fellow citizens, to proclaim 
the equality of races and oppose 
colour discrimination, to foster 
the development of self-govern¬ 
ment of colonial and dependent 
peoples under an international 
authority, and to work toward 
an international bill of rights. 

The conference was organised 
by the Just and Durable Peace 
Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches. , Bishop 
Bromley Oxnam, one of the 
great leaders of American 
church life, said: - , 

“Just as domestic law must 
be backed by the necessary 
power to enforce it, the inter¬ 


national agreement to use peace¬ 
ful , means to settle disputes 
must be backed by sufficient 
force to restrain those who 
would make war. 

“Improvement must be made. 
But we must establish an organ¬ 
isation; otherwise there is 
nothing to improve. There has 
been much criticism of Dum¬ 
barton Oaks on the alleged 
ground that it is but a return 
to power politics, wherein three 
great powers are. to rule the 
world. All politics deal with 
power. The primary issue is to 
bring power under control. 

“Each' of the Big Three has 
power. At present they are 
under no obligation' to use that 
power except as they, determine. 
Dumbarton Oaks brings that 
power under the control of 
solemn agreement. There can 
■be no security for the small 
except by agreement of the big. 
This is the first step,. In it lies 
great hope. It does provide for 
the continuing collaboration of 
the United Nations, and even¬ 
tually of all nations, , It must be 
supported and improved.” 


We Like 

JN this war, as in the last, the 
little ’ dachshund has man¬ 
aged to overcome the handicap 
of his German origin. He is 
today more popular than ever, 
and more expensive. Another 
German dog, the pintscher, is 
also well-liked. He is a kind of 
terrier, less eccentric in shape 
than the “dachs.” But he does 
not approach the popularity of 
the dachshund. 

The hefty Alsatian, often 
regarded as a German dog; is 
not so, as any citizen of patriotic 
AlsSTce will angrily maintain. 

The high prices asked now for 
a good dachshund are justified 
in the opinion of dog-owners, by 
his special qualities of good 
temper, faithfulness, and pluck. 
His bark may be irritatingly 
“snappy,” but he is not snappy 
in personality. He is most 
affectionate and devoted, and 
there is no dog who gets on 
better with a companion, v.'hether 
of his own or any other breed. 
The dachshund,, in fact, likes 
doggy companionship, which 
cannot be said,of all dogs. 


Qeylon, headquarters of South- 
East Asia Command and 
training-ground for the African 
jungle fighters in Burma, is also 
the home of a busy Army craft 
training camp. 

Here British . East African 
soldiers, side by side, with Cej/- 
. lonese and Indians, learn trades 
ranging from bricklaying and 
plumbing to metalwork and sign¬ 
writing. Each course ends with 
a carefully-graded test. In car¬ 
pentry. for example, a’ soldier up 
to Grade 3 standard must be able 
To make a carpenter’s- wooden 
mallet, a dovetailed office tray, 
and do simple woodwork repairs. 
By the time he.reaches the top 
grade he is able, besides this, to 
.make a toolbox/a table, a desk 
with drawers, a filing cabinet. 
with double folding-doors, and a 
wooden cab for a lorry. 

In making' these things the 
soldier has learnt the processes 
he will have to use in larger 
kinds of Army constructional ' 
work. The course for each 
grade is supposed to take ten 
weeks, .but the East Africans are 


Quick, and some do the w'ork in 
half the time, though generally 
they haye not had such a good 
start as soldiers from Britain. 
This turning of an African 
'.villager into an African army 
tradesman is an outstanding 
change, and one that is bound To 
have important results. 

What is going to happen when 
the war is won and the African 
soldiers go home to their quiet 
villages? The important thing 
is that their new skill should not 
be wasted, and the East African 
Governments -are seeing to that. 
As in all the other colonies, they 
have worked out plans to improve 
agriculture, housing, medical ser¬ 
vices, and many other sides of 
African life. To carry out these 
schemes, trained Africans will be 
needed in' great numbers—men 
who can work ditching machinery 
to do farm drainage, bricklayers 
for rehousing, e’x-niedical orders 
lies to help the doctors, and so on.' 

What the Africans are leaiming 
now in warfare is going to help 
their own people forward when' 
peace is secured. 
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Valley of Evil Intent Poland’s Modern L/ytlE NeWS ReELS 


'T'he Allied Air Force has completely destroyed the industrial 
* works in the Valley of. the Ruhr, and the vast machinery 
that was Krupps of Essen throbs and thunders no longer. 


Seaport 


A staff officer of R A P Bomber 
Command has stated recently 
. that no town nf any consequence, 
and no .majpr industrial 'works 
worth anything at all are now 
standing in this valley. Today, 

• 450 square miles of the Ruhr are 
devastated beyond recognition. 

It is a ntting ^nemesis for a 
. region which had contributed so 

• enormously to the destruction 
;of much that was lovely and of 
■ good report^ In the rest of the 
-world. It was at Krupps that 

for the greater part of a cen¬ 
tury ‘‘The armourers with busy 
hammers closing rivets up ” gave 
“ dreadful note - of preparation ” 
and compelled the nations which 
desired to live together in peace 
to regard the valley in which 
'Essen stands as a Valley of Evil 
Intent. 

Coalfields and Big Towns 

' The river itself is 142 miles 
. long, but it is only along the 
last 50 miles of its course before 
it joins the Rhine at Ruhrort 
that it is important. The Ruhi’ 
enters the coalfields of West¬ 
phalia near Hagen and then 
winds its way past Witten, Steele, 
and Mulheim, while close to the 
northern bank lie the great towns 
of Dortmund, Gelsenkirchen, and 
Essen. Locks and canals have 
greatly increased the carrying 
value of the^Ruhr, and a canal 
from Ruhrort links the whole 
group of towns with Duisberg—a 
port with a population of about 
half a n^illion. . 

At least half as large again is 
Essen arid its industrial suburbs. 
The rapidity of its growth has 
been amazing. In the time of 
Napoleon Essen was a tiny town 
which had .'grown up round a 
nunnery, whose abbess, a princess 
of the Holy Roman Ernpire, ruled 
the inhabitants. Her sway ended 
An 1803, and in 1814 Essen was 
given to Prussia. 

In that year, the builder of the 
fortunes of his native town; 
Alfred Krupp, was.an infant of 
two. His father, priedrich, an 
employee, at a local ironworks, 
.had just invented a new process 
in connection with cast steel. 
The ^ business, however, did not 
flourish, and even in 1847 it em¬ 
ployed no more than 120 men. 
But that year was the turning 
point in Alfred's career. He pro- 
'. duced a flawless cast steel ingot 


weighing two tons, and, brought 
to the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
. Park in 1851, this stood, as an 
ii’onic,symbol in a scene which 
was intended to establish world 
peace — ironic because Krupp 
had used his flawless steel to 
make a three^pounder gun of 
greater strength than any then in 
existence. 

- The qew steel, however, proved 
invaluable for the vast railway 
constructioi} then in progress on 
the Continent, and the Essen 
works. expanded rapidly. Alfred 
adopted new processes with en¬ 
thusiasm and purchased coa^ and 
iron mines to supply his furnaces 
with raw material. 

But armaments in time 
dominated the manufactures of 
peace so that by 1887, wlien he 
died, Alfred. Krupp was called 
The Cannon King, After the 
Francp-Prussian War Krupps 
speedily rearmed the German 
artillery and kept it in the front 
rank. Krupps, too, creating' 
enormous shipyards at Kiel, had 
a major part in-building and , 
arming the German Fleet. 

At the end of the last war the 
Essen works' were employing 
115,000 people, but this number 
then fell Xo 32,000. Krupps then 
turned to the production of peace 
goods, from screws to locomotives, 
and, buying up rival firms, pros¬ 
pered exceedingly. 

Germany's Bad Faith 

It was among the workers in 
the Ruhr Valley that, revolt; 
against the Kaiser's regime begah‘ 
In 1918, and, . later, political- 
troubles there revealed that the 
old military spirit of Germany, 
persisted. For, to control the 
situation, Germany sent against 
the Ruhr “communists ” a bigger 
army than she had been allowed 
to possess under the Treaty. 

France, anxious on this 
account, and angry because 
Germany was not delivering 
reparation -coal, marched into 
the Ruhr, but was met with 
passive resistance by the popula¬ 
tion. Better relations were soon 
arrived at, culminating in 
Locarno, and in 1926 the Ruhr 
was set free—to work might and 
main, however, not many years 
later, for the Nazi regime which 
had arisen to dominate all life 
and industry in unhappy 
Germany. 


Carnegie Gifts The Home of a' 

Music Maker 


'J’HE United Kingdorn branch of 
the Carnegie Trust, at their 
meeting in Edinburgh the other 
day, announced their gifts foi* the 
five-year period 1946-50. They 
'have‘ allocated £150,000 for the 
further development of amateur 
music and drama, £100,000 for 
providing village halls, £40,000 
for the equipment of youth 
hostels and £30,000 for the 
development of local museum 
services. In addition the Trust 
decided to offer £12,000 in sup¬ 
port of a trainipg college for 
club leaders* near Chepstow, 
which the National Association 
of Boys’ Clubs propose to 
acquire. 

All are worthy causes, and we 
are particularly glad to note that 
the youth hostels and the move- 
meint for tmining youth leaders 
are to , receive financial aid.. , 


\ 

Allied Forces entered 
Bonn they found that the 
home of one of the city’s most 
famous sons had escaped damage 
from bombing" attacks. 

This was the house where 
Ludwig van Beethoven was' born 
in December, .1770? and where 
he lived as a child. Little Lud¬ 
wig's musical education began 
very early—he was only four. 
when .his father began to teach 
him to play the violin. Father 
Beethoven was a vpy strict. 
parent, and it is said that when 
he invited some friends to his 
home for the evening, and could 
not spare time for his son’s 
lesson, he would order the boy 
from his bed to take the. lesson, 
after the friends had departed. . 


Russian armies ofXibera- 

■ tion are now enveloping 
Gdynia, Poland's wonder port on 
the Gulf of Danzig. Before/ the 
war it was Poland’s only’sea¬ 
port, built up by the Poles fropi 
practically nothing near the top 
of the narrow bottleneck of land 
.called the Polish Corridor, which 
gave Poland her sole outlet, to 
the Baltic. Sea. 

, . .f- 

^Gdynia was ^little - more than 
a" fishing village when Poland 
regained her independence^at the 
end of the last war, T^n miles* 
10 the east lies the famous ^Id 
port of Danzig, which was'made 
into . a Free City under the. 
League of Nations. Some people 
piesuped then that the Poles 
would be conteijt to use the Free 
City as their seaport, but the 
Poles naturally wanted a port of 
their own on their own territory. 
Perhaps there were wise men 
among them who foresaw that a 
rearmed Germany would make 
short work of a Free City, as 
indeed happened. 

Danzig’s ^Rival 

So the Poles set out to build . 
a port at the- sleepy little village 
of Gdynia. The world watched 
with interest this deliberate 
building of a city. . The Poles 
gave proof of their enterprise and 
determination. In a few years 
the village was turned into a 
great, seaport with magnificent, 
harbour . works and buildings, 
miles of quayside, and all the 
equipment of a mcdern port: 

Gdynia flourished. In 1938 -a 
total of 6498 ships,' carrying 
over one and a half million tons 
of goods, entered the port and 
in the same year more than 
seven and a half million tons/ 
of goods were exported from it. 
The Poles had their own merr 
chant fleet of 63 vessels based on 
Gdynia.^ ^ 

, Then tragedy overtook this 
splendid 'enterprise—a tragedy 
darker than the 'dreams of 
pessimism. In September, 1939, 
Gdynia was besieged and bom¬ 
barded by the invading Germans 
and captured after a prolonged 
heroic . resistance' by. the Polish 
garrison. This was only the be¬ 
ginning of Gdynia’s sufferings. 
The enemy decided to “ Ger¬ 
manise ” the port. All the Jews 
and 100,000 Poles were brutally 
driven out of the town and forced 
to leave behind all their posses¬ 
sions. Germans were imported to 
take their place. 

Now redemption is at hand, 
and although after the war 
Poland will have more than one 
seaport on the Baltic, with the 
cession to her of German 
territory, it is good to know that 
Gdynia, the symbol of an ancient 
nation’s will to thrive is shortly 
to see again the Polish colours 
flying over its harbours. 

Nursery Schools 

^HE wartime day nurseries, of 
which there are about 1500 in 
England, have played a vital part 
in the country’s war effort by 
caring for very young children 
while their .mothers were at work. 

The Ministry of Health have 
decided-that they will have an 
important part to play also when 
peace comes, and that, accord¬ 
ingly, where attendance justifies, 
they will remain open. They will 
become nursery schools under the 
new Education Act for children 
.•between two and five 


the .King and Queen 
visited Lancashire recently, 
•schoolchildren were given a day’s 
, holiday. There were great scenes 
of -enthusiasm in the streets of 
the towns through which their 
Majesties passed. 

The London Passenger Transport 
Board after the war - will start a 
five-year-plan, estimated to cost 
forty million pounds, to improve 
the services. The .Underground 
Railway will be extended add 
trolley buses substituted for tram- 
cars in South London. 

,Britain*s butter rationing pro- 
blem this year tvill he eased by 
the huge yield of Neio Zealand 
butter. 

Sabu, the Indian film actor of 
Elephant Boy fame, is now a tail 
gunner in a Libera,tor bomber in 
the Far East, and ^ has won the 
United States D F C. 

The British Sadler’s' Wells 
Ballet Company has been received 
with acclamation by Paris 
audiences. 

^lifton College is returning 
frcmi its long evacuation at Bude 
in Cornwall. It icill take 11 days 
to move all the school's equip¬ 
ment by road and rail 

exhibition of American Art 
is to be held at the Tate 
Gallery after the war. 

Our latest aircraft-carrier is 
H M S Implacable, launched on 
the Clyde some time ago. 

There will be no extra holiday 
trains this summer oiving to 
shortage of rolling stock and 
railway workers, and the neces¬ 
sity of keeping up icar traffic. 

A n American Air Force fighter 
wing has; giVen £4500 to 
Saffron Walden in Essex for a 
recreation ground in memory of 
its Stay there and as a tribute 
to the town.* 


.The Minister of Health has 
stated that in London 21,000 
houses have been taken over to 
accommodate more than 100,000 
people. In addition. 80,000 people 
have been billeted. There are 
137,000 workers engaged in repair¬ 
ing London bomb damage. 

To make up for the shortage of 
shorts, 16,000 pairs have been 
allocated to the LC C Education 
Committee to be lent, coupon- 
free, to pupils and students for 
physical training. 

^ ^HERE are still more than 20fi,000 
' Tihaccompanied children 
• evacuated - from danger areas, 
and the Government advises that 
they should not yet* return. ' 

Miss Elizabeth Denby, Director 
of Housing to • the Hull firm of 
Tarian Industries, Ltd, Is to super¬ 
vise the building of 15,000 pre¬ 
fabricated houses. 

Mr Albert Bailey was at Christ 
Church School Luton, for 63 
years. He loent there at five, 
stayed on as a teacher, and has 
noio retired ht the age of 68. 

British schoolgirls*are to.make 
soft toys for nursery schools from 
felt material and 1000 sets of 
patterns sent to London by the 
Rotary Club of Brisbane. 

Brighton is to spend another 
£63,000 on preventing sea. erosion 
of the cliffs. Since 1932 the sea 
has been eating^away the cliffs at 
the rate of two feet a year. 

More • than 350,000 people have 
seen the technicolor film Henry 
V in London. It is being gener¬ 
ally released in Septem^r. 

Replying to Commander 
Locker-Lampson in the House of 
Commons, Colonel Llewellin said 
that, whale meat has a strong 
fishy smell and it would be hard 
to get people to like it. The 
Commander asked for a sample 
to be supplied to M Ps. - 


Liberation News Reel 


gELGiAN mines are now produc¬ 
ing 50,000 tons of coal a day, 
an increase of 30,000 tons on the 
recent, production figure. It is 
hoped soon to produce 80,000 
tons a day. 

Prance’ now has 25,000 airmen 
tdking an active part in.the war, 
the French Minister for Air has 
stated. 

Marshal Tito's forces have 
captured Konijica,' the last Ger¬ 
man stronghold in Herzegovina. 

The Swedes ‘ are going to use 
a German Dornier seaplane that • 
fell into their hands for life¬ 
saving round their coasts. 

Allied ships are bringing ^ack 
from Odessa British prisoners-of- 
war liberated by the advancing 
Russians. ' , ^ 

. The RAF recently completely 
destroyed the German naval 
dockyard at Horten, m Norway, 
iohich had not long been enlarged 
and , modernised. 

The Nazis have evacuated 
Peenemuende and Zinnowitz, the 
experiments stations for VI and 
V2 weapo.ns. 


An officer of^ the Eighth Army 
in Italy described Italian partisan 
troops, fighting beside the British 
and Polish Armies, as “absolutely 
first-class.” . 

The Russian advance on 
Stettin has doomed the Nazis' 
only aircraft-carrier, the \ Graf 
Zeppelin, which has never been 
completed. 

gupREME Headquarters of the 

Allied Expeditionary Force have 
revealed that the work of Danish 
patriots in attacking German 
communications has effectively 
helped operations on both 
Eastern and Western Fronts. 

The New American tank, the 
T26, now being produced in at' 
least six factories, is the most 
powerful the U S has ever built. 

An Irish Red Cross hospital' 
unit is being sent to France. 

^HE Swiss Government has 
agreed to prevent the Nazis' 
from transferring large quantities 
of stolen industrial machinery 
and other property from 
Northern Italy to Germany via 
Switzerland. . - 


Youth News Reel 


^LEVEN-YEAR-OLD SCOUt John 

.Malloney, of the 1st Great 
Leaver Group, Bolton, has been 
awarded the Certificate of 
Gallantry for rescuing a small 
boy from drowning in a reservoir. 

The 1st Lelant Boy Scout Group 
held a jumble sale in ^id of the 
fund for the relief of distress in 
Yugoslavia, and as a result £14 
and two parcels of clothing, foot¬ 
wear, and toilet goods have been 
sent to the* Yugoslav Committee’s 
headquarters.» 


in a cablegrani to the Cam¬ 
bridge Scout Association, the Boy 
Scouts of Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, say that the Movement 
has it within its power to^ihelp 
to eliminatemisunderstanding 
between nations, arid express the 
hope that the two ' Cambridges 
will do their part. , 

Scouts and Cubs of Hyde, 
Cheshire, have offered to do a 
special good turn during one 
week this month in aid -of the 
Mayor’s Y M Q A Fund. - ^ 
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The Future of Plastics 


■^^riTHouT doubt/' plastics will 
be one of our major in¬ 
dustries in the future. . 

'The possibilities seem to, be 
endless. Furniture, toys, orna¬ 
ments, motor-car bodies—these 
are but a few of the things 
which can be produced from the 
• moulding powders which go by 
the name of plastics. ' 

The basis of plastics is coal, 
and Mr Kenneth Chance, chair¬ 
man of British Industrial 
Plastics, Ltd, has recently 
stressed the . need for securing 
adequate quantities of coal and 
securing it at a price which will- 
cnable the ‘plastics industry to 
compete in foreign markets. 

Mr Chance has pointed ' out 
that the. wealth of this country 
was built up on agriculture, coal, 
and on the industry and crafts¬ 
manship of its people, with 

A PRINCELY GIFT 

Qir William Henry Collins, ever 
a generous friend, of hos¬ 
pitals. has made the princely gift 
of £100,000 to the Royal College 
of Surgeons. It is for the endov/- 
ment of the Department ■ of 
- Anatomy, damaged in air raids, 
and for. a Chair of Anatomy. The 
' gift follows a similar one Sir 
William made ‘ last year to the 
College for a Chair of Pathology. 

THE KING’S DOCTOR 

r ouD Dawson of Penn, that 
eminent doctor, wise coun¬ 
sellor and great humanist, has 
liassed to his rest in his eightieth 
j'enr. 

Lord Dawson was trained to be 
a doctor at the London Hospital, 
in the East End of London, 
where, afterwards, he worked as 
a ' physician. He became a 
specialist bn diabetes and dis¬ 
eases of the stomach. 

This great man of medicine, 
who was physician to four kings 
of England—King Edward VII, 
King George V, King Edward 
VIII. and the present King— 
was a man of generous heart and 
courtly manner, and many were , 
the people he helped for no mone¬ 
tary reward. 

From 1931 to 1938 Lord 
Dav/sori was President of the 
Royal College of Physicians. He 
was an excellent speaker and 
lecturer, and he believed that 
religion and science are not 
antagonistic. ^ . 

Of Lord Dawson’s life one can 
say with John Keble: “ His works 
are the comments on it.” 

LIGHT-WEIGHT 

DESTROYER 

IVT R Henry Kaiser, the American 
* shipbuilder, told a United 
States Senate ' Committee that 
plans are now complete to build 
an aluminium destroyer. He pre- 
dteted that we shall see 
aluminium destroyers making a 
speed of 60 knots. 


commerce as their handmaid. 
That, we think, is a good .sum¬ 
ming. up of the secret of our 
nation’s prosperity. * In regard 
to craftsmanship, Mr Chance 
had this to say; • 

“I have used the word ‘crafts¬ 
manship ' and may be told that 
the machine has done away wdth 
that noble art. I have reason to 
know that there is. a craftsman¬ 
ship based on the machine which 
can turn but things of use and 
beauty as perfect in their' suit¬ 
ability for the purpose for which 
they . are designed as any made , 
by the hand of the skilled 
craftsman of old.” 

From' the old to the new. It 
is good to hear from a man of 
great experience that craftsman¬ 
ship can be. a vital fere’e'even in 
the machine age. But good de¬ 
sign must be the controlling factor. 


BIBLES FOR 
HOLLANB . 

^FTEfi four years of Nazi rule 
the people of liberated Hol¬ 
land are deficient in many of the 
necessities of life,' and among 
these acute deficiencies,. for 
Christian people, are Bibles and 
New Testaments. An ' urgent 
appeal for 10,000' Bibles , and 
50,000 New Testaments has been 
made by an emergency synod of 
the.Dutch Reformed Church. 

The British and Foreign Bible 
Society is doing its best to make 
good the deficiency, and, in spite 
of transpoiT difficulties,, is send¬ 
ing 500 volumes every week. Gifts 
to help in thisWork have been 
made to the Society, among them 
a cheque for £126' to pay for 
1000 New Testaments and 500 
Bibles. - 


A Canadian in Cornwall 


J^EADING - AIRCRAFTMAN ERNEST 

Whitebone of Canada knows 
more about Cornwall than most 
Cornishmen. He first fell in love 
with England when he spent his 
summer holiday here in 1933 and 
travelled in every part except 
Cornwall. 

Ten years later, in 1943, he 
came' here with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and—to his 
delight—found himself stationed 
in Cornwall. He at once set him¬ 
self to make a study of the 
county which he now thinks the ■ 
most fascinating in. England, 

In 21 months he travelled 
19,000 , miles over the West 
country and all by means of 
hitch-hiking, for he never 
‘journeyed by bus or train. He 
wanted to get' to know the 
Cornish folk, and he got lifts in 
pony carts, farmers’.. cars, milk 






Parachute Lifeboat 

Several parachutes carry this lifeboat down from an P\ A F Air-Sea Rescue plane to save the air¬ 
men seen floating in their dinghy. The lifeboat has two engines and supplies for the marooned. 


THE FIRE DANGER 

BOOKLET that should be in 

every home for children as 
well as in. every school is Fire 
Precautions in Schools, issued by 
the Home Office (Stationery 
Office, Is). It is well illustrated, 
and deals with every aspect of 
the fire danger. 

" The booklet emphasises that 
every school should possess a 
simple routine of fire precautions, 
drill, and alarms, biit it points 
out that what is most important 
of all is to prevent the outbreak 
of fire. This'is something which 
affects not only schoolteachers 
and their pupils,'but all of us. 


A Kinema Standard For Television 


'^piiERE will be seven television 
stations in Britain affer the 
war if the recommendations of 
Lord Hankey’s Committee on this 
subject are adopted—as they 
probably will *be. . The chief 
station will still be .in London. ^ 
The Committee’s report suggests 
that television shall be under the 
BBC and be produced on the 
pre-war 405-line system which 
will give a veiy clear picture on 
receiving sets. It is proposed 
that domestic “viewers,” as 
people possessing television re¬ 
ceiving sets are called, should 
pay a licence of £1 a year. 


The Committee point out that 
more research will be needed 
before a service better than the 
pre-war one can be established, 
and recommend that the new 
• standard should be the same as 
that of the kinema, with coloured 
pictures and possibly stereoscopic 
effects. 

The report draws attention to 
the importance of securing inter¬ 
national agreement on wave¬ 
lengths. The cost of reopening 
the service in the London area 
will be about one million pounds 
a year, and it will from six 
to nine months to recondition the 
station at the Alexandra Palace. 


THE VICTORY PEAL 

jVTr Joseph Nicholls, of Leighton 
Buzzard, who has just' kept 
his 80th birthday, is probably the 
oldest active bell-ringer in the 
country. He has been a bell¬ 
ringer for 70 years, and 'foreman 
of the Leighton Buzzard ringers 
for 57 years. ■ ' 

Let us hope Mr Nicholls will 
soon be ringing the Victory peal. 

OWL WINDOWS 

^HE Barn Owl, which not so 
many years ago was common, 
is now,' for no very clear reason, 
becoming quite a rarity in many 
districts. Formerly its strange; 
discordant scream could, be heard 
almost anywhere in the country 
as the bird sought its prey among 
rats, mice, and other small 
animals, but it is stated that the 
barn owl population might in¬ 
crease if more nesting-places were 
provided by farmers. 

Special windows high up in 
barns were a feature of old^farm 
buildings, giving entry, to the 
upper part of the barn where the 
best nesting-places could be 
found. In the more modem farms 
no thought seems to have been 
given to the “ owl-window/’ and 
the Ministry of Agriculture have 
made an appeal to farmers to in¬ 
crease the number of sheltered 
nesting spots for these birds. The 
barn owl destroys enormous 
quantities of vermin by night. 


RELIGION AND ART 

Qne of the things which we need 
today is a revival of religious 
art. 

In medieval times the artist 
and the Church were closely - 
associated, and . great artists 
painted pictures illustrating the 
Bible and religious subjects. 
Messrs Mowbray and Co, the 
religious publishers, recently, in¬ 
vited the Institute of Art and 
Design to organise a competition 
in religious art in the hope of en¬ 
couraging artists to paint pictures 
dealing with religious subjects. 
An exhibition of some of these 
paintings has recently been held 
in London. It was opened by 
the Bishop of Chichester, who 
spoke of the close conpection 
between religion and art. 


vans, and fish carts. He can 
claim to have been inside every 
parish church in the Delectable 
Duchy. 

The Cornish people have got 
to know him well and call him 
.the Wandering Canadian. They 
have grown as fond of him as he 
is of them, and he says they are 
Ihe^. most friendly people in 
England. 

So interested is LAC Ernest 
Whitebone in Cornwall that he 
has learned the ancient Cornish 
language, a Celtic tongue akin to 
Welsh, which became extinct 
over 100 years ago, and he can 
write letters in it to his friend 
who first introduced him to its 
study, Mr Tregonning Hooper, 
librarian of Falmouth. 

TRAVELLING CAKE 

A c.AKE posted.in New Zealand 
two years ago only recently 
reached the Fleet Air Arm officer 
to whom it was addressed. In the 
meantime Jt * had followed him 
almost round the world, being 
directed and redirected to. the 
various ports and countries to. 

' which his duties took him. How¬ 
ever, when it eventually did reach. 

. him it proved a credit to its cook 
as well as the postal authorities, 
for it was^ still in perfect con- . 
dition. 

MASTERY OVER NATURE 

Chemical ■ Elements, hy 
Nechaev {Lindsay Drummond, 
8 s 6d). 

Jt is a fascinating thought that 
the world and all it contains, 
the myriads of living and non¬ 
living things, are made up of the 
same simple ingredients—a few 
dozen elements. 

This book . tells entertainingly 
of the men and women who dis¬ 
covered the chemical elements. 
We read of their experiments, 
their hopes and fears, of their 
triumphs and we realise, perhaps 
for the first time, how very'much 
we owe to these workers in^ the 
laboratories. Whether chemisti'y 
is a favourite subject of ours or 
not we cannot fail to be thrilled 
by Mr Nechaev’s account • of 
these searchers after the truth. 
Theirs is a never-ending search, 
for as the author says in his 
Epilogue. ‘ ‘ The achievements ofj 
the science of the future promise 
to surpass by far the achieve¬ 
ments of the past. There is.no 
limit to . man’s mastery . over. 
Nature — over matter and 
energy.” . 

DEMOBBING IN 
SCOTLAND 

^fter the *• war the main de¬ 
mobilisation centre for Ser¬ 
vicemen in Scotland will be in 
Edinburgh. ' Consignments ‘. of 
civilian clothing of all descrip¬ 
tions have already arrived there. 
Men and women with special 
qualifications and experience 
gained in Army Ordnance Depots 
will be drafted to this centre to 
deal with the needs of demobilised 
Scottish Servicemen. 


Corporal Harden’s Supreme Sacrifice 


'Jhe first V C awarded to a 
member of the RAMC in 
this war, and the first ever to a 
St John’s Ambulance Brigade 
man. has been won by Lance- 
Corporal Henry Eric Harden. 
He was with a troop of the 
Royal Marine Commandos who 
were pinned down by heavy. 
enemy fire on the Western Front.. 
A wounded officer and three 
wounded men were lying in the 
open 120 yards in front of the 
position. 

Corporal Harden dashed for¬ 


ward under a hail of bullets from 
machine-gims and lifles in four 
different positions less than 300 
yards away. He attended to the. 
men’s wounds and brought.one 
back. Twice again he made the 
terrible journey and rescued 
another man; but was killed him¬ 
self when returning for the last 
time. * V . . 

The memory of his heroism 
will be treasured by the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and by all 
his fellow-coimti-j^men. 
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The Bailey Bridge is a type that can be.quickly.put into position 
and these American Engineers are; throwing one over the River 
Our in Germany. Supplies for the front line will soon be across. 


A FORTUNE LOST THROUGH FLOWERS 


STRANGE and romantic page 
in the history of Holland is 
recalled by th^ price of 740 
guflieas paid at Christie's the 
other day for a small picture by 
the Dutch landscape painter, Jan 
van who lived from 1596 

until 1666. 

Unlike some far more famous 
painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish school of that period, 
he was a good man of business 
at first,, and soon made enough 
money by his brush to retire. 

.Then came the amazing phase 
in the development of tulip- 
growing in Holland which led 
to a mania for speculation, in 
Which all kinds of people took 
part, including Van Goyen. 

The tulip is still, in normal 
times, an important Dutch. in¬ 
dustry. But at its birth, 300 


years ago, it rapidly became a 
craze. Within a *few years, as 
new varieties of the tulip were 
developed, they became rarities 
for which fancy prices were paid 
by speculators in the hope of still 
higher prices, and by collectors, 
too, fcr their own pleasure. Van 
Goyen, bitten by the craze, often 
paid as^much as 5000 florins—the 
equivalent of at least £2000 to¬ 
day—for a single tulip. 

Van Goyen lost all his savings 
as prices Went down to a reason¬ 
able level, and he had to take 
up painting again to retrieve his 
fortunes. This he manag^ to 
do while he was still active, so 
the story ended satisfactorily, 
and the world secured many fine 
paintings it'might never have'' 
had but for Van Goyen’s bitter 
experience. 


Preparing For 

Mexico City twenty nations 
of North and South America 
have held a conference in 
preparation for the all-important 
world conference at San Fran¬ 
cisco next^ month. 

Thanks mainly to the wise 
guidance of its chairman, Senor. 
Padilla (Mexico’s Foreign 
Minister) and Mr Stettinius, the 
U S Secretary of State, the con¬ 
ference has been successful. The 
conclusions reached have been 
embodied jn an Act of 
Chapultepec (named after the 
residence of the President of 
Mexico, where the conference 
took place). One great difficulty 
was about Argentina, who chose 
to be unrepresented. The door, 
however, has been reft open foy 
this important state, to enter the 
comity of American nations. 

Perhaps the most' important 
decision concerned the economic 


San Francisco 

future of the New World. It was 
agreed that the Americas cannot 
and must not be regarded as 
self-contained and self-sufficient 
world apart, but rather .as a * 
part only of a world concept; as 
outlined in the Atlantic Charter, 
and endorsed at Bretton Woods 
and Hot Springs. This means 
equality of access to raw 
materials for all nations, re¬ 
moval of trade barriers, ^nd the > 
proper distribution of surplus 
products. > 

It vitally important that 
the nations of the Americas, so 
diverse in methods and outlook 
on life, should have endeavoured 
to agree on certain common prin¬ 
ciples before the United Nations 
meet at San Francisco to. irame 
a World Charter, and it is good 
to know that the outcome of the* 
talks at Mexico City has been, on 
the whole, very satisfactory. 


A Bearded Immortal 


FAMOUS writer, alluding re¬ 
cently to Sir Martin Frobisher, 
surprisingly* asked -if he had 
a beard. He certainly had. Like 
his immortal fellows, Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir John Hawkins, Sir 
Richard Grenville, and other sea- 
dogs t)f (^ueen Elizabeth’s day, he 
wore a short, pointed beard. With 
sufficient reason they • all hated 
Spain, yet they all wore beards, 
^trimmed . short and -pointed in . 
what we call the Spanish manner, 
though none would have dared to 
tell them so. 

We know Frobisher’s features 


from his portrait by an dnknown 
artist in Dulwich Gallery, It was 
bequeathed in 1687 to Dulwich 
College, with ether paintings, by 
William Cartwright, an old actor 
turned bookseller. His §econd 
calling might suggest some learn¬ 
ing, but in the catalogue he 
wrote of his pictures his spelling 
was like that of a back¬ 
ward schoolboy. Here is his de¬ 
scription of this portrait Sr 
Martin Furburshers pictur in 
Whit doublet and a great-Ruff 
with a gould chaine.” He adds 
that he paid ten shillings for it. 
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The 

Water-Seller 

pRoM Cornwall comes a re¬ 
minder that the water-seller 
is not confined to Eastern coun¬ 
tries, but pursues his trade here 
in England. 

Down in the large village of 
St Day, opce a prosperous mining 
centre, tlie water-seller has been 
a familiar figure going from 
house to house with his horse- 
drawn baiTel, selling water at so 
much a bucket. That is hbw the , 
villagers have been getting their 
domestic Supply for many years. 

Then the other , day he retired 
from business, leaving no one to 
carry on. Next morning the 
village was without water. The 
plight of the villagers was re¬ 
ported to the local council and 
' steps were taken to see that the 
old custom continued as before. 

St Day’s ancient problem is‘ 
that of scoi'es of otheV places 
whez*e there is no piped supply, 
and women daily trudge 
hundreds of yards, often uphill, 
carrying heavy buckets and pails 
of water from the village pump. 

In one tiny village in summer¬ 
time a villager is always 
appointed to keep a policeman’s 
eye on every drawer of water' 
from the communal pump .to see 
that no more than theV bare 
ration is taken. Then, when he 
goes off duty, the pump handle is 
chained. This village lies under 
the shadow of the hills where 
there are reservoirs from which 
miles and miles of pipes convey 
millions of gallons of water to 
towns and villages far away, but, 
curiously enough, bypass the 
cluster of cottages near home. 

There will always be a head¬ 
ache for local authorities and 
people in rural areas like St 
Day until the Government’s 
£21,000,000 Water Bill for pro¬ 
viding piped supplies becomes 
law so that nearly every village 
home may have running water. 

Hats Off to 
THE V F O 

'pHE Voluntary Food Organisers 
of our villages in the Inva¬ 
sion Areas have been thanked 
by the Minister of Food for their 
services. The dumps of ratiorls 
have been cleared. One more 
war duty has ended as‘the dawn 
of Peace gi*ows nearer. 

Few of our people, even in the 
districts affected, knew much of 
the work of the V P O. He was 
nominated by the local authori¬ 
ties and appointed by the 
Region. In his hands rested the 
planning of the feeding of the 
civilian population in case of 
invasion, or any . emergency 
which might disrupt the distri- 
• bution of supplies. He* was given 
power to requisition and to give 
orders, but- only from the ” stand 
to” signal. 

This signal never came, but 
the work of preparing went on. 
These men, not only unpaid but 
also responsible for their ex¬ 
penses, planned the feeding of 
their villages. They took a 
census, worked out the food to 
be found locally, estimated 
requirements, found store-places, 
received lorry-loads of food, 
stored it and examined it from 
time to time. The secret nature 
of their, task made it impossible 
for them to enlist helpers; but 
the plans were made and* the 
rations were there. 

We are all very glad that the 
time h^ come ior the V P O to 
stand down. 


The Chiidren*s 


r-' nr 

bDITORSlABLE 

Canada Looks Ahead 

j^ANADA, like the Motherland, 
fs looldng ahead to the 
spacious days of peace. The 
Federal Department of National 
Health and Welfare is stressing 
the value of community leader¬ 
ship in sports and recreation, • 
and big towns and small, from 
coast to coast, are busy with 
plans 'for organising leisure acti¬ 
vities. . 

A recent survey reveals that 
So'per cent of Canadians favour 
the building' of recreational 
centres and libraries as war 
memorials ; and Montreal, 
Quebec, Winnipeg, Hamilton, 

, and many smaller towns already ' 
have ambitious plans for 
playgrounds, swimming pools, 
ice arenas, and the like. 

Hard w'ork and happy leisure 
are the essential ingredients of 
the full life. Canada, in her 
wisdom, means to provide her 
people with both in full measure. 

Combinect Operations 

are seldom privileged to' 

learn much of the Royal 
Marines, for they work with the 
Silent Service. 


The Young 

Qur Great T^rime Minister, who, 
with invincible courage, has 
led us through our darkest days; 
to the dawn of victory, is a boy; 
at heart, in spite of his 70 years. 

When Mr Churchill visited the > 
Western- Front recently, he sug¬ 
gested to General Simpson, the 
tJ S 9th Army’s commander, that 
he might go forw’ard to look at 
the Rhin^ opposite Diisseldorf, 
ybut w^as quietly, y'et firmly, told 
that that would be far too risky. 
His little adventure having been. 
frustrated, Mr Churchill saw a\ 
360-Ib shell waiting to be fired 
into the German lines. He 

Prosperity, 

‘ ^ Ministry of Labour investi¬ 
gation into the earnings of 
some 6,000,000' w'orkers reveals 
that last July they received . 
82 per cent more than in the 
autumn of 1938. ■ 

The average w*eekly income 
, for a,ll w'orkers, men, women, and 
juveniles, Avas 96s 8d. For 

men only, the average was 
124s 4d the highest paid grofip 
being in the aircraft and motor- 
vehicle* industry, with a Aveekly 
average o^ 159s iid. 

Higher wage rates, ' regular 
employment, and overtime ac¬ 
count for the great increase; 


It w*as therefore good to hear 
Mr A. V. Alexander’s praise of 
them in the House of Commons 
the other day. Speaking of the 
D Day operations, Mr Alexander 
said that the Royal JMarines 
manned a quarter of the main 
armament of battleships and 
• cruisers and they also manned 
tw^o-thirds of the assault landing- 
craft carrying the first infantry 
to the beaches. There were, too, 
five Royal Marines Commaudos 
employed in the assault. 

Per Mare, Per Terram is the 
motto of these fighting men who 
are soldi<^rs and ‘ sailors too. 
Long before bur famous Com¬ 
mandos were formed their special 
job was that of Combined Opera¬ 
tions. Hats off^to His Majesty’s 
Jollies ! 


Under the E< 

g'RiTiSH troops found a PETER 
tin of German treacle . WANl^ 
inGoch. And stuck to it. KWC 

B ' 

BOY spent his whole 
holiday fishing. A nd 
only caught a cold, 

□ 

J^ONGER .socks for men 
■ are in the offing. Some¬ 
one should take them ou t. 


0 


'^yRENS Full up, says 

a headline. But not 


fed up. 

0 - 


]yjODERN girls want to 


learn how to make" 

tf it is ! 

the money go roiiiifl. 

tend bo 

Most of it is. 

book -1 



Carry oN 


The Joy of Spring 

I MIGHT mention all the divine 
charms of a bright spring 
day, but if you had never in 
your life utterly forgotten your¬ 
self in straining your eyes after 
the mounting lark, or in w^ander- 
ing through the still lanes, when 
the fresh-opened blossoms fill 
them with a sacred silent beauty 
like that of fretted aisles,' where 
would be the use of niy descrip¬ 
tive catalogue ? 

I could never make you know 
what I meant by a bright spring 
day, George Eliot 

The Light of the Mind 

Cpeech is the. light, the morning of 
the mind ; 

It spreads the beauteous images 
abroad, 

Which else lie furled and shrouded 
in the soul. Dry den 


Hers the R 

Yon cottager who Weaves at her 
owii door. 

Pillow and bobbins all her little 
store ; 

Content'though mean, and cheer¬ 
ful, if not. gay, ' 

Shuffling her threads ^bout the 
livelong day. 

Just earns a scanty pittance, 
and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and 
pocket light; ’ ' 

She, for her humble sphere by 
nature fit, . . • 

Has little understanding, and no 
wit. 

Receives no praise ; but, though ■ 
her lot be such 

(Toileome and indigent), she 
renders much ;■ 

RIGHT THINKING 

VVThen you begin to think of things 
^ rightly, the ideas of smallness 
and largeness pass away. . 

John Ritskin 




I 
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^fews;>G/)er 


AT Heart 


chalked on the shell the words 
“ Hitler—personally ” and 
promptly fired the gun contain¬ 
ing tlie shell! 

But Winston Churchiirs visit 
to the Western Front was not 
just a little adventure for him, 
much as he enjoys such things. 
A greater, much greater, purpose 
was his objective—to confer with 
the generals and, incidentally, to 
thank the fighting men, 

The greatest Briton of our age 
■ 'las once again given proof that 
to keep for ever young in spirit. 
is one of the great secrets of 
how to live. 

and Thrift 

but it* is certain that when the 
demand for war goods slackens 
these high* earnings will drop. 
With comparatively few things, 
in the shops to buy, many 
workers have acquired the ex¬ 
cellent habit of saving, a habit 
wliich, it is hoped, will continue 
into the days of peace, even if 
earnings are not so high. 

© 

JVST AN IDEA 

As Jllarci's Aurelius says, 
Wi/liin you is the fountain of 
t^ood things, inexhaustible if you 
do not cease searching. 


Hitor's Table 


PUCK 
5 TO 
5W 





f/lLLAGE^chodh niufit he 
given a fair deal. 
To turn into desks ? 

3 

American lady has 
come to England 
to see what part women 
are playing in the war. 
She will i'lnd them work¬ 
ing. 

3 ' 

EEAL coiiniry-lovcY 
loges the country even 
in bad u'cathcr. It takes 
him hy storm, 

3 ' 

J^JORE attractive cakes 
will be in the shops 
soon. They won’t shiy 
there. 


Mother’s Prerogative 

Parliament has passed the 

Second Reading of the Family 
Allowances Bill, and t}:c Govern¬ 
ment has agreed to a free vote 
of M Ps on whether children's 
allowances should'be paid to the 
mother or the father. 

In most cases it will not matter 
either way, but usually it is the 
mother who has to make pur¬ 
chases for her young sons and 
daughters, so she has the natural 
right to handle the money which 
will help to keep them. 

It is high time, we think, for 
the status of motherhood to be 
recognised in every practical 
\vay, and what better way is 

there than this ? 

• 

The New LCC 
Chairman 

T^r Charles Robertson, M A, 
who, for several years past, 
has been the chairman of the 
“London County "CounciTs Edu¬ 
cation Comniittcc, has been 
elected as chairman of the 
Council. 

All through his life Mr Robert-' 
son has had the cause of children 
and tlicir education and welfare 
at heart. In his new position 
(which carries with ‘it the title 
of Right Honourable) we may 
bo sure that he will remain their 
champion. 

To be the chaivmau of the 
greatest local government auth¬ 
ority in the world is no sinecure. 
iMr Robertson’s diary wili^ be 
fully ])ookcd up and, l^nowing 
him, wc are sure that he will 
fulfil his many onerous duties 
with grace and scholarship, in 
a manner worthy -of London, 
and of these great days. 

© 

PASTEUR SPEAKS 

J FERVENTLY bclicvc that 

^Science and lAacc will one 
day triumph over Ignorance 
a,iid War ; that the peoples will 
agree one with' another not to 
destroy but to build up ; and 
that the future will bclojig to 
those who have done most to 
help suffering humankind. • 


ich Reward 

Just knows, and knows no more, 
her Ihble true : 

A truth the brilliant Frcilchman 
never kne\v ; 

And in that charter reads, with 
sparkling eyes, ' 

Her title to a treasure in the 
skies. 

Oh, happy peasant! Oh, un¬ 
happy bard 1 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich 

. reward ; 

He praised perhaps for ages yet 
to conic. 

She never heard of half a mile 
fron> home : 

He lost in errors his vain heart 
prefers, 

She safe in the simplicity of hers. 

William Coivper 

Ail Their^Musje Lost 

A las for those' who nev’er sing. 
But die with all their-music in 

them 1 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Sweetness Everywhere 

J-JoNEY and the honeycomb, 
roses and violets, arc yet in 
the Earth. The Sun and IMoon 
yet roigm in Heaven, and the 
lesser lights keep up their pretty 
twinklings. Meats and drinks' 
sweet sights and sweet smells, 
a country walk, spring and 
autumn, follies and repentance, 
quarrels and reconcilements, 
have all a sweetness by turns. 

Good humour and good 
nature, friends at home that love 
you, and friends abroad that miss 
you . . . these arc all sweet 
things. You may extract honey 
from everything. ' Charles Lamb 

DO ALL THE GOOD 
YOU CAN 

all the good you can, ^ 

By all tlic means, you can, 
In all the ways you can. 

In all the places you can, 

•At all the times you can, - ' ^ 

To all the people you can, 

As long as ever you can. 

John Wesley 
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The Trial of 
the Pyx 

Qne of the few annual cere- 
' monies unaffected, by the 
war is the Trial of the Pyx., The 
name has an old-world ring and, 
in fact, is presumed to date from 
the 12th century. 

, The is the Mint Box in 
which .coins are set aside in 
sealed packets until the annual 
examination by an independent 
-Jury of Goldsmiths, who ascer¬ 
tain that the coins are of proper 
weight and consist of metal of 
the proper fineness. Since the 
time of James the Thirst the 
Trial has beem conducted by the 
Worshipful Company of Gold¬ 
smiths, and in the Coinage Act 
of 1870 the Company were ex¬ 
pressly nam^ as the assessors. 
The Jury are sworn'in by the, 

■ King's Remembrancer, under 
Precept from the Treasury, and 
their verdicts are ultimately 
published in the London Gazette. 

During the course of coinage 
operations each year the ^Mint is 
required to set aside for Trial 
one. coin from each journey- 
weight of coins produced—in the 
case of gold one coin from fifteen 
pounds troy weight of coins, and , 
in the case of silver one coin froni 
each sixty pounds troy weight of 
coins. 

Coinage from certain Dominions 
has also- been tried in.the-same 
way in the past, and the coinage 
from Southern Rhodesia and New 
Zealand, made at the Imperial 
Mint, has been subject to Trial 
since 1934. 

The historic importance of this 
word is shown by the fact that 
in the Westminster Abbey erected 
by Edward the Confessor, with 
the help of Norman architects, 
was the Chapel of the Pyx, for¬ 
merly the monastic treasury. 

- This Chapel has survived to this 
day, one of the oldest parts of 
the Abbey still visible. 

The verdict recording the 
results of these several trials 
’ affords public guarantee that the 
standard of currency is. well 
maintained. The procedure of 
the actual Trial at Goldsmith's 
Hall is private.*' 

A POPULAR PAINTING 

Qne of the most popular paint¬ 
ings of modern times has 
been presented to the Episcopal 
Cathedral Church of St Mary 
in Edinburgh by the artist. 
Captain . Alfred Borthwick, 
R S A. 

Captain Borthwick is President 
of the Royal Society of Water 
Colours and an ex-President of 
the Society of Scottish Artists. 
His painting, which is called The 
Presence, will be exhibited in the 
church permanently after he has 
completed some retouching work 
on it. 

■ The Presence, which w^as 
, painted in this church, where 
Captain Borthwick was married, 
depicts 1;he illuminate'd cathedral 
with a host of people round the 
high altar. Kneeling in the fore¬ 
ground is^a figure beside which 
Our Lord is standing, His hand 
outstretched in blessing. 

This huge painting measures 
thirty square feet. . It was the 
basis of several lawsuits in 
Britain, America, and Germany 
on questions of copyright, and 
has aroused widespread discus¬ 
sion- wherever it has been ex¬ 
hibited. ' 


World Youth Week 

T his, the first week of spring, is World Youth Week 1945. Alf 
over the world young people are giving their minds—and 
their energies—to winning the war for Freedom and to building 
a world in which men may know liberty and security. 


A fundamental necessity of an 
ordered world is that the many 
nations shall get to kpow and 
understand each other; that 
mutual appreciation and sym¬ 
pathy shall take the place of 
the prejudice born of ignoriiiice. 
It is to gain and spread this 
knowledge that World Youth is 
bending its energies this week. 

Such a world-wide effort,, how¬ 
ever, needs a central co-ordi¬ 
nating body, and the necessary 
directive headquarters exists in 
the. World Youth Council at 
Grand ‘Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London. The purpose 
of the Council is to work 
through , youth organisations 
to - promote international friend¬ 
ship and solidarity among all the 
young people of the world. 

.World Youth Week is already 
a living reality across the 
civilised continents, and here arc 
a few examples of its activities: 

In Sydney, Australia, the In¬ 
ternational Youth Committee 
is holding a great meeting 
addressed by prominent speak¬ 
ers at which plays demon¬ 
strating Youth's fight against 
Fascism will be presented. 
The Eureka Youth League of the 
State of Victoria is adopting one 
of the worst stricken towns of 
Yugoslavia. 

In the USA a World Youth 
festival is being held at Boston 
at which the_ handicrafts of 
many nations will be sold aiid. 
there will be performances by 
choral and dance groups of boys 
and girls of different nations. 
Most of the money thus raised 
will be sent to help liberated 
Europe. A delegation of Yugo¬ 
slav Youth is touring the U S at 
the invitation of the American 
. Youth For a Free World' organi¬ 
sation. 

There arc to be many activities 
in our own country, where 
members of the youth of 30 
nations arc assembled for the 
struggle against the common' 


enemy. Meetings are being held 
in many parts of the country 
and in London the week is being 
opened on March 21 by a meet¬ 
ing at the County Hall, W«st-t 
minster Bridge, to be addressed 
by Sir Archibald Sinclair. At the 
International Youth Centre at 
Knightsbridge, London, the week 
is. to be devoted to discussions of 
post-war problems. 

Indeed, at all these world-wide 
meetings and festivals, emphasis 
is being laid on the great 
problems of world reconstruction 
and the prevention of aggression 
in the years to come. It is this 
vital subject that makes a direct 
challenge to all young people 
growing up in a w'orld shattered 
by hate and greed. 

No w'orld order can endure 
that ignores the claims of 
religion, and from America has 
come ^ a suggestion that a 
Religious Section of the World 
Youth Council, comprising all 
the religions of civilised man¬ 
kind, should be established. 

The World Youth Movement 
has begun a vigorous campaign 
for a brighter tomorrow, and it 
deserves the support of young 
people everywhere. 

Hard on the Conjuror 

a certain E N S A show in 
**■ Africa, the great man in the 
eyes of the natives was un¬ 
doubtedly. the conjuror. He 
amazed them with his sleight of' 
hand, and their eyes almost 
popped out of their heads when 
he began apparently to take 
pennies from their ears and real 
eggs from their mouths. 

On The following morning 
came an amusing sequel. Every¬ 
one at breakfast was given a 
boiled egg—except the conjuror. 
Asked for an explanation, the 
Bantu waiter said, “Last night 
this fellow showed us that he was 
a walking incubator, and the 
cook says^hC can provide his own 
eggs. ” 
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Our First Prime 
Minister 

^N. March 18, two hundred years ago, died Sir Robert 
, Walpole, the hard-headed statesman who \ not only had 
the distinction of being our first Ifrime Minister, but also of 
holding the office longer than any man since—for 21 years, 


When he was old and ailing 
and his son proposed to read to’ 
^him, Sir Robert Walpole ex¬ 
claimed : “ Oh, don’t read history, 
for that, i know, must be false!” 
A- foreigner, reading Walpole’s 
story for the first time, would 
say that also must be false. For 
who would believe that this 
famous figure was expelled from 
Parliament and kept as a prisoner ' 
in the Tower for six months on 
a charge of corruptly receiving 
public money? 

So, however, it was; but the 
charge was baseless—a spiteful 
action of his political enemies. 

One of a long line of Norman 
squires, Walpole', born in 1676, 
entered Parliament at 26 and 
■ served as War Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Navy. He was 
committed to the Tower in 1712, 
but, regaining his liberty and his 
seat was Prime Minister three 
years, later, resigning two years 
afterwards, to become Premier 
again in 1721 and hold the- 
pbsitioh for the next 21 years, 
virtual ruler of the country. 

George the. First could not 
speak English, so he left State 
governance to Walpole, with 
whom he always talked in Latin. 
Walpole was the first to insist 
that \the Sovereign rules through 
Parliament. He insisted on a 
united , Cabinet, jointly re¬ 
sponsible for decisions, and that 
the Premier should be the only 
source of communication between 
the Crown and Parliament. This 
fcr the first time made the head 
of the Government the chief, or 
Prime, Minister. Walpole held 
that the Premier, obedient to 
public opinion, must resign if a 


vote in,the House went against' 
him. , And when George the 
Second gave him No 10 Do\^ming 
Street as a present, he accepted 
only cn condition that the house 
should be henceforth the official 
residence of successive Premiers. 

It fell to him to pacify a 
country seething with religious 
and political ferment by firmly 
establishing the foundations of 
the -Throne, which was en¬ 
dangered by fanatical partisans 
cf the Catholic Stuarts, whose 
last representative, James the 
Second, had been ejected at the 
Revolution of 1688. He kept the 
foes of the dynasty out of the 
Government, leaving jthem the 
rural communities for* the 
exercise of their energies. He 
kept the counti’y at peace almost' 
without a break, enabling it to 
amass the wealth that it needed 
for the inevitable wars that were 
to come. Had his policy in 
regard to the Colonies been 
always foUowed, the United 
States might not have left us; 
he declined to tax them, saying, 
as we all say today, that our 
true Colonial policy was one of 
development not .exploitation. 

Sir Robert -Walpole quitted 
public life with the* title of Lord 
Orford, poor, £40,000 in debt. 
But he established our constitu¬ 
tional monarchy on a sound base 
and left the seeds of democracy 
truly sown. Posterity accepts the 
penetrating .verdict of the im¬ 
mortal. Burke, who said of Wal¬ 
pole : “ His independence, steadi¬ 
ness and vigilance preserved the 
Crown to this Royal Family, and 
with it their laws ^and liberties 
to this country.” 


BEDTIME CORNER 


KEEP/NG IT UP 



^HE shuttlecock jumps up and 
down 

Upon the battledore—tap ! 
tap I 

If fifty it can count ’twill be 
Another feather in its cap I 

The Raven and the 
Snake 

A RAVEN saw a snake asleep 
in the sun, and thought 
he Would make a dainty moi- 
scl for dinner. So flying 
down,. he seized the snake 
and carried him off. , 

But the snake twisted and 
turned until he managed to 
bite the bird who w^as then' 
compelled to drop him. 


Soon the poison began to do 
its work, and as the raven lay 
upon its back dying, he cried : 

“How foolish i was to let 
my longing for food blind me 
to the dangerous nature of 
this creature. My greed has 
cost me my life!” 

Never ineddle ivith things 
that are dangerous. 

A Birthday Prayer 

’THE King of Beauty bless 
^ your day. 

With lovely things — 

That, you may hold the rain- 
boiv near. 

And in your iitmost being 
hear 

, The angels’ ivings. 

The Prince of Peace protect 
your toay 

From every ill — , 

That you may feel midst all 
alarms , 

The Father’s everlasting arms 
Around you still. 

The Lord of Love bestow on 
you 

Affecti 07 i pure — 

So may your cup ot joy o’er- 
fioio. 

And in the tenvpests you may 
know 

An anchor sure. 

H. J, Bound 


Shanghai’s Waifs 
" and Strays 

^HE Friends . Service Council 
have done a wonderful work 
of Icve in Shanghai, China, • by 
' helping to save scores of desti¬ 
tute children from.crime, slavery, 
and disease. ; 

A member,of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council Child Protec¬ 
tion Section brought her problem 
of' dealing with these pitiful 
waifs to the Friends, and as a 
i*esult the Fi-iends’ Receiving 
Heme was started, the work being 
carried out almost entirely under 
the Uix'ection of Chinese Quakers. 

Most of the children who canie 
to the Home had simply been lost 
in the streets of the great city 
and found by the police. Some 
had run away frem factories, or 
from their homes because of ill-- 
treatment; others had been de¬ 
serted by their parents and some 
had lost parents and home in the 
fighting round Shanghai. 

In two years some 270 children 
passed through the. Home, the 
prime purpose being to keep the 
children in a home atmosphere 
for a time, and discover their 
true nj^,ture and abilities, until 
tltey could be passed on to an 
environment where they would 
be assured of good treatment. 
The airp of the staff w^as to 
establish intimacy between them¬ 
selves and the children, to gain 
their confidence by loving kind¬ 
ness: 

The Family Gathering 

In this the Friends succeeded 
in Mte of the fact that some 
of the children had been 
beggars and thieves. The 
children were encouraged in 
mutual service and the house¬ 
work was done by the children 
as well as the mending of their 
ewn clothes. 

Lessons in arithmetic, v;riting, 
general kncv/ledge, and reading 
were also given, and every 
evening there was a family 
gathering in which the young 
people could discuss their diffi¬ 
culties and settle their quarrels. 
After the family gathering 
prayers were said. 

To the question of whether 
children from poor and de¬ 
grading backgrounds can possibly 
be changed for the better by 
kindness and individual -con¬ 
sideration, the Home was able 
to give an overwhelxning answer 
in the affirmative. 

In New Zealand’s 
Alps 

pHRisTMAs Day, 1944, marked a 
^ milestone in the history of 
New Zealand alpine adventure, . 
for it was oh Christmas Day 
fifty years earlier that Mount 
Cook, the highest' point in the 
Southern Alps, was first con¬ 
quered by a party of young New 
Zealanders. The conquest of this 
mountain, 12,349 feet high, was a 
great stimulus to mountaineer¬ 
ing, and although, like other 
sports.it has had its lean years, 
the call of the mountains has a 
strong hold on tough, adventur¬ 
ous New Zealanders. 

In the. early nineties Mount 
Cook was the focus of attention 
of climbers from all over the 
-world, but it fell to three New 
Zealanders, T. C.Fyfe, G. Graham, 
and. J. Clarke, to*' make the 
ascent in the face of a direct 
challenge from the English 
climber, E. A. Fitzgerald. 


The O/Wreft’s Newjpape.*. Morch 24 , 1945 



Model Church 


The mode! village at Bourton-on-the-Water in the 
Cotswolds is a great attraction to holiday-makers. 
These ladies are tidying up the tiny church, built 
of Cotswold stone, in readiness for Easter visitors. 


Victory in the Air 


■yYHEN presenting the Air Esti¬ 
mates for 1945 to Parlia¬ 
ment,. Sir Archibald Sinclair told 
a stirring story * of the air war 
and of the excellent working 
partnership of Britain and 
America. 

Bomber Command, . said Sir 
Archibald, lost 4.1 per cent of 
aircraft flown over enemy terri¬ 
tory during 1942, 3.7 per cent in 

1943, 1.7 per cent in 1944 and 
1.1 per cent in the first two 
months of 1945—a remarkable 
record considering that air 
operations increased enormously 
as time w^ent on. 

Sir Archibald spoke of the 
rising tide of'offensive action in 
the air in Burma and the Far 
East, of the silencing of the 
Luftwaffe over England early in 

1944, of the battle of the flying 
bombs, and of the difficulties of 
attacking the rocket bomb sites, 


which are cunningly tucked away 
amid the homes of the Dutch 
people. He told of how, the 
Germans planned to build \ a 
mighty new fighter air force for 
defensive purposes and of how 
we defeated that plan. 

The Air Minister disclosed 
that several young W A A:P 
officers had been dropped by 
parachute at night, particu¬ 
larly in Prance during the 
German occupation, where these 
brave girls linked up with the 
Maquis and did such invaluable 
work as training underground 
workers in radio communica¬ 
tion. - 

Perhaps the best bit of news 
of all was Sir Archibald’s state¬ 
ment that the Allied ah; forces 
had £0 reduced German oil pro¬ 
duction that the enemy’s avail¬ 
able resources were approaching 
exhaustion. 


Victory AT Sea 


TYithout the British Navy, there 
could have been no in¬ 
vasion of the Continent. Mr 
A. V. Alexander mad^ this clear 
when introducing the Navy 
Estimates in Parliament. 

By the end of July, 1944, the 
Navy had landed on the Nor¬ 
mandy coast over 1,600,000 men, 
340,000 vehicles, and 1,700,000 
tons of stores. -Vessels of the 
oddest shapes and sizes were 
built for the D Day operation, 
and of these 4066 of 60 different 
types were used. 

Mr Alexander spoke of ^ the 
“miracle of improvisation,” 
which included the famous 
Mulberry harbours built of con¬ 


crete caissons of 6000 tons each, 
and towed across the Channel. 
At these artificial ports by D-i-34 
a daily average of 6000 tons of 
supplies was discharged. 

The First Lord paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the dangerous 
work of our minesweeper crews 
in preparing the D Day sea-path 
to Normandy. In clearing mines 
from ten approach channels they 
undertook the biggest single 
mine-sweeping operation ever. 

He also revealed that since the 
beginning of 1944 two million 
tons of supplies have , been de-, 
livered to North Russian ports. 

. And still the work of the Silent 
Service goes on. 


Harnessing Electrohs 


Tn America* it is expected that 
there will be great changes 
in our peacetime life owing to the 
wartime achievements of scien¬ 
tists in developing the power of 
electrons. 

Electrons are ^ the infinitesi¬ 
mally small charges of electricity 
carried by the atoms of which all 
matter is composed. There are 
more than a thousand electrons 
In an atom of. hydrogen which is 
the lightest known particle of 
matter. 

Although electrons are tiny 
almost beyond imagination, they 


exert a power that can be put to 
many Uses. ' It is anticipated 
that after the war medical men 
will use electronic * devices to 
make further researches into the 
mysteries of the human body. - \ 
Towns may. have thieir air 
cleansed by' an electronic air- 
cleaner. Electronic lamps that 
destroy bacteria may disinfect 
our homes. Irritating “ noises 
Off ” on the wireless can be 
eliminated by electronic, means. 
Already there is a. device which 
causes a door to ‘ open as a 
person approaches it. 
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ihi Ch!l<fr€n's Newspaper, March 24, 1945 


Knight of tke Gospel P® The Oven of the Future ? 


'T’he Revd Donald Caskie, the young minister of the Scots 
. * Kirk in Paris, has just returned to his post after a brief 
rest in Scotland from lour, years of adventure in France which 
read like the'tale of a Knight of the Round Table. 


Speak as One ^ 


He left Paris in June, 1940, 
and made his 'way to Boi’deaux, 
sometimes sleeping in quarries or 
cowsheds or behind stone dykes. 
Just before entering the seaport 
he . was • arrested as a Fifth 
Columnist because the ; old 
bicycle he rode still bore , the 
Germait eagle and , swastika. He 
had bought it in Tours; but in 
his rucksack, fortunately, were a 
Bible: and his Scottish kilt. That 
prnved his good faith. 

• As he watched the last boat 
fcr Britain loading -up with its 
struggling passengers he remem¬ 
bered the sorrows of distracted 
people left behind in Bordeaux 
and other French cities. What 
right , had he to-slip away to 
. safety? He decided to remain 
and give what help he could. 

So he went to Marseilles and 
there he found stranded British 
sailors and men from Dunkirk 
who had wandered across 
France. They, were all penniless 
and hungry, with no one to 
advise them. He secured ' the 
use. of the Seamen’s Mission, and 
there began a widespread per- 
^sonal ministry of hope to hun- 
^dreds of men. The mission soon 
became a headquarters of the 
. underground movement by which 
men w^ere smuggled across the 
•Spanish frontier. Faked papers 
v;ere provided, and faithful 
French agents discovered who 
would lead them through the 
frontier. The young' minister 
oi-ganised a system of conduct¬ 
ing stranded British airmen and 
soldiers from Occupied France tc 
Marseilles. They would arrive at 
the mission in old clothes and 
there remain.. hidden until they 
could get to the Spanish frontier. 


* Goodness! 

# ... it’s time 
they brought 
my Allenburys 

( / \ / Baby’s first years are 
W future develop- 

^ , ment and health. See 

that feeding is adequate 
to meet growing demands. Allenburys 
Milk Foods are not merely dried 
cows’ milk. TItey are made from fresh 
full-cream milk enriched and so skilfully 
Humanised as to be practically identical 
with mothers’ milk. A 
Practical Book on Baby 
Care is offered to every r * ^ 

mother or mother-to-be 
upon request. Send 2id. in 
stamps to Ailen 
Hanburys, Ltd,, London, 

E.2. 



FOODS FOR: INFANTS 

F.37J 


SHORTHAND 




BUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORT¬ 
HAND is accepted by the Services 
and examining bodies. Learnt in 12 
2-hour lessons. Send 3d. Stamps for 
First Lesson. Write Dept. C.N., 
92-3, Great Russell St.. W.C.I.. 




ONE WEEK 


One day the mission was raided 
.by 22 detectives. . 

Mr Caskie was arrested and 
sent away from Marseilles to 
Grenoble, where for a time he 
taught English in the university. 
He was proud that all his 
.students joined the ^ Resistance 
• Movement—over a hundred of 
them. His visits to the prisoners’ 

. camp, at Grenoble nearly always 
. meant that some British prisoner 
escaped. It was a risky .business, 
and the last prisoner whom Mr 
Caskie .helped to escape was 
Commander Piior, M P. His 
activities at last'got to the ears 
of the authorities, and he was 
arrested and locked in a dark 
ceil in Nice, and later in. San 
' Remo. Once a week he v/as 
allowed into the open air for^ten 
minutes, and in his cell he could 
hear the screams of other 
prisoners undergoing torture. 
For seven months he, maintained 
his spirits without books or 
papers. He pleaded ^ for some¬ 
thing to read. “Tlie only book 
you want is the Bible,” said the 
guard, ‘-and you- ought to know 
that by heart.” 

Then he was taken to Paris to 
be tried by judges associated 
with the Gestapo. His judges 
were one man and two women, 
and the chief witness against 
him was one of the men \vhom 
he had used to assist men across 
the frontier. He was, as he ex¬ 
pected, sentenced to death. But 
again Caskie’s good fortupe 
held. A German Lutheran 
pastor whom he had once be¬ 
friended in Paris pleaded in . 
Berlin for his life/ and his sen¬ 
tence was reduced to imprison¬ 
ment for life. 

Then came the liberation of 
Paris, and Donald Caskie came 
home to Scotland; 'but now he 
is back in Paris once more, 
serving again the country he so 
nobly served in her hours of 
distress.. 

Pleasant Duty 

JAIMES, mandarins, mangoes,^ 

breUdfruit, custard apples, and^ 
seedless guavas—these are the ^ 
fruits eaten as a matter oj duty 
by the piembers of the Govern¬ 
ment Fruit Tasting Committee in 
Ceylon.. The committee's job is 
to pick out the trees'which bear 
these fruits in the -best flavour. 
FYom carefully selected trees 
graft-slips are cut, and these, \Yith 
careful cultivation, grow up to 
bear fruit as delicious as their 
parent stock. 

The drive to plant new orchards 
in Ceylon is partly a result of the 
wartime shortage of imported 
fruits, but it is also to lay the 
foundation of a profitable home 
industry after the war. The 
Ceylon Government has thought 
it well worth while to earmark 
money for research on fruit- 
strains and the control of 
orchard diseases. 

To meet the popular demand 
by gardeners, over 40 fruit nur¬ 
series have been set up in the 
island.' One of these, in one 
year, suppliec^ over 4000 graft-slips 
and 6000 fruit saplings to the local 
inhabitants. Before long these 
infant trees will help to make 
Ceylon a delectable place to its 
people and to visitors. • ■ 


'J’he voting procedure in the 
Security Council of eleven, 
which is to play the chief part 
in the new World Organisation, 
was a stumbling block at Dum¬ 
barton Oaks, but was settled, at 
the Crimea Conference as follows: 

Any seven members may de¬ 
cide any question of procedure, 
but votes on decisions involving 
some form of action, sanctions 
against a State for example, re¬ 
quire the affirmative vote of the 
■ five major' permanent members 
(Britain, i ' America, Russia,- 
France,^ and China) in addition' 
to two of the representatives of 
the minor States. 

When, however, the Security 
Council is sitting in judgment on 
any matter which does not de- 
miand action, and a vote is taken, 
at least seven members must 
vote in the affirmative, but no 
member, big or small, involved 
in the ■ matter under considera¬ 
tion, may vote. 

To put it briefly a State must 
not act as a judge in its own case. 
And what it all amounts to, is 
, that to ensure v;orld peace the 
”five permanent powers” must 
speak with one voice on all essen¬ 
tial matters which in former- 
days involved the use of Force. 

Under the Covenant of the old 
League decisions had ' to be 
unanimous, so the twe^^thirds 
majority vote is undoubtedly a 
step in the right direction. 

A Worthier 
Merseyside 

port of Liverpool and 
Merseyside, a centre of w’orld 
commerce, was so badly, hit by 
erlemy bombs that a plan for 
reconstructicn became essential; 
in fact, \ new plan for this con¬ 
gested area was necessary apart 
from the war. 

The task of preparing this plan 
was entrusted by tife Minister of 
Town and Country Planning to 
Mr . Longstreth Thompson, who 
has made a report published by 
the Stationery Office at 7s 6d. 

Mr Thompson has embraced a 
fairly wide region of 450 square 
miles in his plan. Such places as 
Bootle, Birkenhead, and Walla¬ 
sey are included. 

While he is not in disagree¬ 
ment in principle with Professor 
Abercrombie’s proposal for satel¬ 
lite towns- round London -and 
other'very big cities, Mr. Thomp¬ 
son thinks that the conditions of 
Merseyside are not suitable for 
such a proposal. Instead, he sug¬ 
gests “radial spurs,” with wide 
wedges of open land in between, 
and extending as near to the 
centre of Liverpool as possible. - 
Mr Thompson thinks that no 
less than 71,000 dwellings should 
be replaced over a period of 25 
years. Among his other proposals 
are an extension of the docks, 
the introduction of new in¬ 
dustries to employ 100,000 people, 
so that Merseyside’s population 
shall not be entirely dependent, 
upon the port for wtrk, an 
underground railway system, and 
a large airport to serve South- 
port, the Wirral towns, St 
Helen’s, and Warrington. 

•Mr Thompson visualises a large 
spreadover, or “overspill” as he 
calls it, of ,the populations of 
Liverpool and congested towns in 
the immediate- neighbourhood. 
This would raise the thorny 
problem with which the proposed 
Local Government Boundary 
Commission would have to deal. 


NEW kind of oven may figure among the many won¬ 
derful things that will come into daily use after the war. 


It is an oven ^which remains 
cold in itself yet heats any¬ 
thing put into it within a few 
minutes' or even seconds, and 
whatever is being ‘ heated or 
“cooked” 'becomes hot all 
through at once. It is an adapta¬ 
tion of a furnace now being used 
in industry. 

When a substance is heated In 
an ordinary furnace, the heat 
must- pass from the outside into 
the -inside. In cooking a joint of 
beef it is quite easy to overdo or ‘ 
even burn the outside while the 
inside . remains - underdone and 
raw. The new. furaace heats the 
material from the inside, and 
can be made to heat just one 
particular bit of it-~a thing of 
immense value in engineering. 

An- alternating current of 
millions of cycles per second fre¬ 
quency is applied to what might 
be regarded as the two pieces of 
bread in a big sandwich, the sub¬ 
stance to be heated being placed 
between them. There are,’ in 
fact, two mcjtal condenser plates 
between which the material is 
sandwiched. When the high- 
frequency -current charges the 
two plates alternatively positive 
and negative,-an electric field is 
set up through the si^bstancs 
between them, which results in 
almost . instantaneous . heating; 
the substance may be a non¬ 
conductor; it may even be a loaf 
or a joint. The higher the fre¬ 
quency the greater the heat. 

An example of what the fur¬ 
nace can do may be seen in some 
of the new^ plywoods w’hich are 
now being made, some a foot 
thick, having 148 layers of thin 


wooden sheets bound together 
with a plastic binder. The 
plastic is of the type known as 
thermosetting,- and at a certain 
temperature it changes to a 
. plastic glue which remains un¬ 
alterable for all time.. 

’rhe new furnace Is already 
largely used in metallurgical 
w^ork, and on an extensive scale 
in the. plastics industry. It^ 
■ promises many wonderful things, 
such as a baker’s oven which will 
bake loaves of bread in; a few 
seconds, or a cooking stove for 
housewives that will roast or 
broil in a. minute v/ithout giving 
out any heat, so that the kitchen 
v/ill always remain cool. But 
except for industrial work it is 
still in a somewhat experimental 
state. It is possible that the 
electrical field set up by the 
high-frequency currents- may 
have some harmful effects on 
health, and if so these will have 
to be guarded against before the 
new oven is used in the home. 

Ships of Concrete 

'J'wo American ships built of 
concrete are soon to visit 
New Zealand. Each is carrying 
about 4200 tons, of Florida rock 
phosphate. 

Built during the war in Gulf cf 
Mexico yards, these concrete 
vessels are of 4690 gross tonnage, 
are 366 feet long, and have a 
beam of 54 feet.' They are oil- 
burners and have a. low rate of 
speed. Similar ships were built 
in England, and the United 
States'^during the last war, but it 
is the first, time a. concrete craft 
has visited New Zealand. 
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is teeth need 
YOUR care- 

Mother, you can do 
something for your 
child for which he • 
will thank you 
throughout his life. 

By taking proper 
care now you can 
ensure his having 
sound teeth when he 
grows up. Dentists 
,.advise the use of the 
one toothpaste con¬ 
taining ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia which 
corrects acid - mouth' 

—so often the cause 
of dental decay. • 

The toothpaste to ask for is Phillips' Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it night and morning. They love 
its pleasant mild flavour. 1/ld. and l/lOJd. 

PhillTp^ 

Dent^al Magnesia 






*Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of Phillips* preparation of magnesia. 
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Jacko*8 Unhappy Landing 




G NE fine morning Jacko borrowed a donkey and went a-rlding in the 
country. He was thoroughly enjoying himself when, on .the way 
down a hill, the donkey caught sight of a nice juicy thlstle by the roadside, 
and, bending down to eat it, tossed Jacko over his head. Jacko turned a 
complete somersault and landed on the bank, much to the amusement ,of 
the three rabbits watching the scene. 


A LONG MINUTE 

J^j[ARY: Are you nearly ready, 
Jane? 

Jane: I wish you wouldn't 
keep, worrying, I've been telling 
you for the last half-hour that 
ril ^e ready in a minute. 

Facts About Chile 

South American republic, long, 
and thin" in shape, lying be- 
tween the Andes mountains and 
the Pacific. It is about 2h times 
the size of Great Britain, and has 
a population. of 4,679,494,- or 
rather more than half that of 
London. Its climate is tem¬ 

perate, .but earthquakes are frer 
quent. - ’ . 

Capital, Santiago, with a popu-. 
lation of about 700,000. Chief 
^ seaport, Valparaiso, with a popu- 
.lation^pf about 20Q,000. .^Magal- 
lanes, a sheep-rearing centre; is 
the southernmost city in the 
world. Chile supplies much of 
the world’s copper, nitrater - and 
iodine. '■Agriculture'.is also 
important industry there. Some 
of the people are descendants of 
the early Spanish settlers, and 
others a mixtuj^e of these and the 
native Indians: Spanisli is the 
language spoken. 


THE POLAR BEAR 

T«f. Polar is the largest of all 

.* the bears, being often nine 
feet long, and it 'is both strong 
and aggressive. It spends much 
time in the v/ater, and though 
a heavy walker on the ice it is a 
swift swimmer. 

It has a narrow head, a pointed 
snout, a long neck, small rounded 
ears, and hair on the soles of its 
feet. It feeds on fish and seals, 
but sometimes in summer eats 
vegetable food. 

Unlike other bears, the male 
Polar belli' does not sleep through 
the winter, probably because 
food is not scarce, but. the she- 
bear takes herself to some 
sheltered corner. There she will 
have-one to three cubs and 
spend the coldest time of the 
year, looking after them. 

In Modem Dress 

JViTTLE Mary came home with 
the. new^ that she ' was to 
, be the milkmaid in a school play. 

“But aren't you too small?” 
asked her mother. 

“I am, rather,” replied Mary. 
“But then I shall be a condensed 
milkmaid, of course.” 



Brian is^ 
a/ways lively 


His energy and spirits are amazing. 

. Simply bubbling over with life. 
Keeps you “on the go.“ 

But you would rather have him that 
way than peevish, cross and poorly I 
Mother certainly knows, best when 
she gives an ailing child * California 
Syrup of Figs.*. . When bilious, sick 
or constipated, this natural laxative ^ 
quickly corrects upsets of the system, 
and the little one is soon “as right 
as ninepence.** 



California 



FROZEN 

J^ROZEN meat is Argentina’s 
'Chief industry, and Buenos 
Aires, its capital, has the largest 
' refrigerating plant in the world. 

It deals with 5000 cattle .and 
10,000 sheep daily. \ 

'About 4l million cattle, 
million sheep and nearly a 
million hogs are killed every year. 

NOT FAIR 

A QUICK-TEMPERED lady named 
^ Popp, ■ 

Upset inilkMll over the shop, 
When the dairyman came 
She cried: “ydw’re to hlame, 
Stop gaping and fetch me a 

mop. ” ' 

Other Worlds 

Jn the morning Jupiter is in 
the south-west. . In the even¬ 
ing Mercury 
and Venus are 
in the south- 
w e s t. -Uranus 
Is in the south- 
west later. 
Saturn is in the 
south,* and 
Jupiter is in the 
south-east. The picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
. 10.30 pm on Wednesday, Marsh 21, 

V Queen Elizabeth’s Bath 

'J’His interesting little item of 
Court gossip caused quite a 
sensation in the days when 
Queen Elizabeth (w'ho died on 
March 24, 1603), Drake, and 

Raleigh were making history for 
us; 

The Queen hath built herself 
a bath, tohere she doth take her- 
self once a month, whether she 
r equire it or no. 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, March 
21, to Tnesdav, March 27. 

Wednesday, 6.20 Muggins Goes 
Pishing, ,a story . by Antonia 
Ridge; followed by • Childhood 
Tales by Dylan Thomas; and 
Gramophone Records. 6.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 St Jonathan’s in 
the Country,, a serial sequel' to 
The Borrowed Garden, by Kath¬ 
leen Fidler. Part, 2—The Caves of 
Fountains Pell., 

Friday, 5.20 Going to Sea in the 
Merchant Navy, a talk by Gerald 
Ash; follpwed by Sea-Spngs on 
gramophone records. 5.45 Talk by 
Kenneth Spbrrow. 

Saturday, .5.20 The Fairy of 
Gairloch, a story for younger 
listeners, by Marion Lochhead, 
read by Kathleen; followed by 
Inversnecky Bairns, Children's 
Variety, 

Sunday, 5.20 . Special Easter 
Story, by Antonia Ridge; followed 
by Easter Songs by Cathays High 
School Choir. 6.60 Prayers. 

Monday, 5.20 Mary Plain's Big 
Adventure, a serial story by 
Gwynedd Rae, told by Mac. 
Part 4; followed by Music at 
Random by Helen Henschel— 
Piano Playing, a talk broadcast 
two years ago repeated by request; 
and The Zoo Man.. 

Tuesday, §30 The Trap-door 
Mystery, another detective play by 
Anthony Wilson, ^ produced by 
Josephine Plummer. 


UNCHANGEABLE 

THERE was a young latoyer 
* named Drury, ■' 

Who worked himself into ct fury. 
^'There’s no need to get sore, 
Thus to rant and to roar, 

For the law is the law/* said the 

jury, ■ - ' 

Tongue-Twister Test 

^HE C N has published a number 
. of tongue-twisters recently, 
so why not make a collection Of 
them, and when you have 
a few' friends in ' try this 
game. It is a -real laughter- 
maker. 

Choose a tongue-twister anc^ 
ask each player to repeat it three 
times QUICKLY—speed is the 
whole point and makes for the 
greatest fun. 

The one who stumbles twdce- 
Is out. When everyone has said 
the first sentence pick- out 
another, and carry on until only 
one player is left. 

Here is another for your collec¬ 
tion : 

Nine nannies needlessly nag¬ 
ging nineteen natty naughty 
nursemaids neatly nibbling ninety 
nice hew knitting needles. 


Tho^ Children's Newspaper, March 24, 1945 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

The Mad March Hares. As 
E)on reached the gateway lead¬ 
ing into the big meadow, he 
paused in astonishment. A few 
yards away two Hares were 
s'tanding upon their hind legs, 
and exchanging blow's exactly, 
as two boxers might. Don could 
not refrain from shouting with 
laughter, which, of course, sent 
the Hares racing aw'ay. 

“They looked so funny,” he 
told Farmer Gray:. 

“Doubtless 'they were two 
Jack-Hares fighting over a Doe,” 
chuckled the farmer. “Hares 
will perform some amazing 
antics during Marche hence the 
saying Mad as a March hare. 

“They are very astute 
creatures, however, despite their 
odd behaviour. ” 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

An Arithmetic 
Fttzzie - 

99f ' 

What Bird is This? 

Kestrel 
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S AV IN G S RHYMES 



Jack and Jilh went up the hill 
With the'Squander Bug to shop, Sir; 
Both came down without a crown 
And the trip was quite a flop, Sm 

Jack and Jill have hadjheirflll 
And don't know who was dafter; 
They now repent the money they spent 
And save for the war and after. 








SAVINGS REASONS 

Buying Savings Stamps at 6d., 

2/6 and 5/- is the easy way to 

save. ' 

e ' 

They may be exchanged for 
National Savings Certificates or 
used to make deposits in the 
Post Office or a Trustee Savings 
Bank. 

• 

Savings help to win the war. 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


Tho Children's Newspaper is printed in 
Juhn CarpentiT Street, London, E " 
January 15,1929, at the Post Office, 

















































